RICHARD COBDEN

When we look from England to the world, Cobden's
place in history becomes clearer. That strong sense
for the unity of civilization for which we look in the
world of science and culture, struggles against special
obstacles in the world of politics, for politicians have
to manage the mixed passions of class and nation, of
religion and race. Those obstacles grew more difficult
m the nineteenth century as popular feeling and
national sentiment became stronger forces.

The sense for the unity of the world which had
inspired the mystical poetry of the thirteenth century33
dominated the cold prose of the eighteenth century,
revealing itself in the Decline and Fall of the Roman
Empire and The Wealth of Nations. Cobden had learnt
from Adam Smith to look upon commerce in this
relation. He saw, as he surveyed its history, that the
discoveries of Columbus34 and the other great mariners
had been followed by two centuries of struggle, and
that the passionate desire for the new wealth of the
world had turned the Atlantic into as lawless a sea as
the Mediterranean in the savage days of Mithridates.35
To the ordinary business man this was idle history.
He was for British commerce. If commerce flourished
by peace, he was for peace ; if by war, he was for war.
To Cobden that past was a haunting shadow. For the
things to which many of those who followed him were
indifferent were just the things that mattered to him
above everything else. Just as in education and
religious tolerance, so in commerce he moved in a
world beyond their understanding. The discovery that
guided and governed Cobden's mind was a truth too
important for anybody who had grasped it to give it
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